JOHN   EVELYN
others did not appeal to him. He felt through court
Influence,, and more especially through direct in-
fluence on the sovereign., he could further many of
the projects which he thought would be for the good
of the country and for the glory and reputation of the
state. So startling were the changes and so exciting
the events he witnessed, that he believed a close
observation and a constant record of public affairs
was an occupation, which he ought to pursue as a
necessary accompaniment to his other varied and
absorbing interests.
His official duties and his contact with the Court
did not cover all Evelyn's public activities. The
political and constitutional crises through which he
lived had fundamentally religious origins. Religion
affected him deeply, and ecclesiastical politics
therefore occupied his attention very closely. A
perusal of his Diary shows the remarkable position he
seems to have held in the councils of the church.
The doors of Lambeth were opened for Evelyn surely
more than for any other unofficial layman during
the second half of the seventeenth century* He "has
intercourse3' with Juxon, who was Archbishop from
1663 to 1667, He was present and describes fully the
ceremony of the translation of Sheldon from the
Bishopric of London to the Archbishopric of Canter-
bury, and later he visits him at Lambeth. With
Bancroft, in his chequered career,, Evelyn, had very
intimate relations. When Bancroft was still Dean of
St. Paul's he went with Evelyn and others to Inspect
St. Paul's with a view to advising on Its repair,
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